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dressed himself with courtesy and deference, desiring them to send to
Pompey about any reasonable accommodations towards a peace. But
nobody complied with this proposal; whether out of fear of Pompey,
whom they had deserted, or that they thought Caesar did not mean
what he said, but thought it his interest to talk plausibly. After-
wards, when Metellus, the tribune, would have hindered him from
taking money out of the public treasure, and adduced some laws
against it, Caesar replied that arms and laws had each their own time;
"If what I do displeases you, leave the place; war allows no free
talking. When I have laid down my arms, and made peace, come back
and rnake what speeches you please. And this," he added, "I tell
you in diminution of my own just right, as indeed you and all others
who have appeared against me and are now in my power may be
treated as I please/' Having said this to Metellus, he went to the
doors of the treasury, and the keys being not to be found, sent for
smiths to force them open. Metellus again making resistance and
some encouraging him in it, Csesar, in a louder tone, told him he would
put Him to death if he gave him any further disturbance. "And this,"
said he, "you know, young man, is more disagreeable for me to say
than to do." These words made Metellus withdraw for fear, and ob-
tained speedy execution henceforth for all orders that Csesar gave
for procuring necessaries for the war.
He was now proceeding to Spain, with the determination of first
crushing Afranius and Varro, Pompey's lieutenants, and making him-
self master of the armies and provinces under them, that he might
then more securely advance against Pompey, when he had no enemy
left behind him. In this expedition his person was often in danger
from ambuscades, and his army by want of provisions, yet he did
not desist from pursuing the enemy, provoking them to fight, and
hemming them with his fortifications, till by main force he made him-
self master of their camps and their forces. Only the generals got
off and fled to Pompey.
When Caesar carne back to Rome, Piso, his father-in-law, advised
him to send men to Pompey to treat of a peace; but Isauricus, to in-
gratiate himself with Caesar, spoke against it. After this, being cre-
ated dictator by the senate, he called home the exiles, and gave back
their rights as citizens to the children of those who had suffered
under Sylla; he relieved the debtors by an act remitting some part of the
interest on their debts, and passed some other measures of the same
sort, but not many. For within eleven days be resigned his dictator-
ship, and having declared himself consul, with Servilius Isauricus,
hastened again to the war. He marched so fast that he left all his
army behind him, except six hundred chosen horse and five legions,
with which he put to sea in the very middle of winter, about the be-
ginning- of the month of January (which corresponds pretty nearly